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The Science of Piedology, and How Character is 
Manifested in the Walk. 7 


By Jesstz ALLEN Fow Ler. 


It has been said by some people 
who believe they know what they are 
talking about, that the feet are more 
expressive of character and disposi- 
tion than either the hands or face; 
and though much food for reflection 
may be given us by a study of Pied- 
ology, we believe that the face and 
head are truer and more reliable in- 
dices of character. 

TEMPERAMENT IN THE FOOT. 

Temperament has much to do with 
deciding the form and character of 
our feet, and there are as many kinds 
of feet as there are combinations of 
temperament. Thus we have the flat, 
long and broad foot, which accom- 
panies the Motive Temperament, and 
is generally found attached to a per- 
son who is six feet talf} and whose 
other limbs are in proportion. We 
have measured some feet that have 
been five and a half and six inches 
broad, and about twelve inches long. 





Other feet are two and a half inches 
broad, and six inches long, and ac- 
company the person who has a Men- 
tal Temperament, whose hands are 
also small, and all the bones of the 
body are in like proportion. Then, 
again, we have measured feet that 
have been full, round and plump, 
whose breadth has been four inches, 
and length nine inches; these belong 
to the Vital Temperament. 
GEOGRAPHIC DIFFERENCES. 

It is not surprising to find, when 
studying this subject, that types of 
people who live in the South, East, 
North and West possess characteristi- 
cally different kinds of feet, and if 
one is observant he can very quickly 
tell by a stranger’s feet from what 
part of the country he comes. 

The feet of the Southerner are 
small, and the instep is generally 
high; while the feet of the Northern- 
er are larger than those of the 
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THE FLAT FOOT. 


Southerner and generally flatter in 
the instep. The people of the North 
wear stronger, broader and larger 
shoes, boots and ties, while people in 
the South step out onto the pave- 
ment: in small, thin-soled, delicate slip- 
pers and pumps. 

The foot of the Westerner is 
largely adapted to aggressiveness in 
business; thérefore it is broader, 
longer and larger than that of the 
Easterner. People of the West are 
active, energetic, and forceful in 
type; they prefer to walk rather than 
ride, and when they work they ac- 
complish something big and exten- 
sive. 

THE HIGH INSTEP. 

The person who has a high instep 
is generally credited with coming 
from noble ancestry and high nobil- 
ity. In other words, it accompanies 
refinement, culture and delicacy. This 
does not mean necessarily that the flat 
foot is a sign of a low and coarse na- 
ture, but it accompanies a character 
that is rather less exuberant, less 
interested in mere gaiety and amuse- 
ment, and less desirous to dance and 
show off its form and proportion. 

THE LONG, FLAT FOOT. 

A long, flat foot is generally an in- 
dication of independence of mind, of 
pe pos i in business, of honesty 
of purpose; while the arched foot 
gives intensity of mind, vivacity of 
manner, love of change and variety, 
and an admiration for the things that 
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are beautiful, artistic and costly. 

A slightly arched foot indicates the 
possession of a well-balanced charac- 
ter, a well poised mind, and one not 
easily put off the balance. 

THE ROUND, FLESHY FOOT. 

Persons who possess a_ round, 
fleshy foot are amiable, agreeable, so- 
cial, home-loving people, but are the 
reverse to being dignified, sedate, or 
reverential. If you seek for the lat- 
ter characteristics, your search will be 
rewarded if you will look among 
those who have a slight, well-formed, 
regulated foot from toe to ankle. It 
is not a foot you can designate as 
broad, high, low, round or flat, but it 
seems to be a combination of the at- 
tributes of each, which makes it a 
desirable foot to possess. 

THE IRREGULAR FOOT. 

The irregularly formed foot, cov- 
ered by a shoe that fashion dictates 
is becoming, accompanies a person 
known for extravagant habits, pe- 
culiarities of temper, and outbursts of 
enthusiasm ; but it is not the foot that 
one should desire to possess, and. per- 
sons would.do well to keep far away 
from such an individual. 

THE SOLE. 

The sole of the foot is quite a 
study in itself, and yet few people 
take any interest in making a model 
of the foot. The writer has taken 
models of babies’ feet which show 
quite a distinct amount of character, 
and a diagram is here given indicat- 
ing how the lines of the foot corre- 


THE ARCHED FOOT. 
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HIGH INSTEP. 


spond to a great extent with those of 
the hand. 

IDENTIFICATION OF CRIMINALS. 

The time is: coming, we believe, 
when an impression will be taken of 
the feet of criminals as a means of 
identification as well as an indication 
‘of character. The Bertillon system, 
which was organized in France some 
years ago, and which has been copied 
in this country, takes an impression 


of the balls of the thumbs as a means © 


of identification. If, however, per- 
sons will take an impression of the 
soles of the feet, they will find that 
on the balls of each foot, and on the 
heel, there are similar circles to be 
observed. 
ANATOMICAL POINT OF VIEW. 

From an anatomical point of view 
it is interesting to note that there are 
twenty-six bones in the foot, seven 
bones forming the heel and back por- 
tion, which are so arranged as to 
make an arch of the instep; while 
forward of the instep lie five parallel 
bones, the fore part of each forming 
the ball of the toe to which it is joined. 
There are two bones in the big toe, 
and three in each of the others. The 
bones of the foot are similar to those 
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of the hand, and are called Tarsal 
Bones, being named as follows: Cal- 
caneus, Astragulus, Cuboid, Sca- 
phoid, and the Internal, Middle and 
External Cuneiform Bones. 
DEFORMED FOOT AND HAND. 

Of course, the foot is capable of 
being deformed in shape by ill-fitting 
boots and by hard work, and the walk 
is often deformed and unnatural in 
consequence, though the deformity 
may express a part of the character 
that has been assumed and cultivated. 
So with the hand, the glove may 
cramp or the occupation may change 
its form, and the latter may alter the 
flow of the handwriting. A person 
very often interprets one part of his 
character in his handwriting during 
a certain period of his life, yet 
changes his work, and his character 
and writing, at another period. 

Some of the best known people in 
the world express much of their 
character in their boots and walk, and 
anyone can do a little thinking on his 
own account when he is sitting in a 
Ferry-House, Car or Trolley, by ob- 
serving the various styles of boots and 
the character that has shaped these 
boots, irrespective of their looks. 

PIEDOLOGY. 

Piedology has not as yet received 
the attention that it ought to have, 
and we believe that in the future 


THE PLUMP FOOT. 
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much will be interestingly revealed 
concerning the piniwophy of this 
part of our anatomy. It may seem 
rather a new idea to many that a per- 





Characte, 





DIAGRAM OF THE PALM OF THE 
FOOT. 


son resses some of his character 
in his feet as well as his countenance, 
but we believe that nowhere in the 
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world are people more particular 
about the shape of their shoes than 
in France’and America. The Eng- 
lish shoes are rather thick and clumsy, 
but Americans are influencing Eng- 
lish boot-makers to take more pains 
with the style and finish of their 
goods, and hence they are producing 
a better fit. English people are excel- 
lent walkers, and like comfortable 
boots, notwithstanding how they look. 

A PSYCHOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE. 

That the boot has a psychological 
significance in tracing crimes is a 
matter also for the future to take up 
and make use of. By foot-prints the 
police have already been able to trace 
the character of the walk of some 
criminals, and this has afforded some 
elucidation and important facts and 
statistics in unravelling mysterious 
plots. 

FAD TO TAKE SNAP SHOTS, 

A few illustrations have appeared 
from time to time in the public press 
of persons passing in and out of the 
White House and Capital in Wash- 
ington; in fact, it has become quite a 
fad to take snap shots of persons 
when walking, and among these we 
find the following in the Tribune, 
Journal, etc. 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S FEET. 

President Roosevelt walks with 
quite a stride, indicating decision, ex- 
ecutiveness and force of character. 
The heel appears to be well dug into 
the pavement, and the toe is the last 
part of the foot to reach the ground, 
showing that he does not want to 
take chances about a thing that he in- 
tends to accomplish, and so plunges 
deep into the sidewalk or carpet, 
wherever he happens to be walking. 
He has. no mincing step that hesi- 
tates and falters, but has the walk of 
a Cesar. 

ARCHBISHOP FARLEY’S FEET. 

The feet of Archbishop Farley 
present a remarkable contrast to those 
of President Roosevelt. Instead of 
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THE FEET OF PRESIDENT ROOSE- 
VELT. 


the independent attitude of the latter, 
there is marked humility expressed in 
the turning in of the toes, and the 
closeness with which the feet are 
placed together. A reverence for 
something is expressed, evidently, in 
his case, for the church. 
J. PIERPONT MORGAN’S FEET. 

J. Pierpont Morgan places his feet 
down firmly on the ground, as though 
he had some important business to 
transact. His walk indicates that he 
is a practical observer of facts, that 
.he has a strong will, and power to 
master large and important lines of 
work. His are more the feet of a 
man of business than a person of 
leisure, and his stride is that of one 
who knows what he is about. 

EDWARD P. WESTON’S FEET. 

Edward P. Weston, the celebrated 
walker, has evidently the gait of a 
man who knows how to use his feet. 
In fact, he is an expert in lifting up 
his pedal extremities. He is not a 
man who believes in tight boots, or 
who is accustomed to live much in- 
doors, but prefers outdoor work. He 
is evidently a man of great strength 
of purpose and individuality of char- 
acter, and has steadfastness, endur- 
ance and self-reliance expressed in 
his feet. 

JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER’S FEET. 

John D. Rockefeller has a walk 
that shows a fine contrast to that of 
Weston, for in his style he repre- 
sents anxiety, thoughtfulness, shrewd- 
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ness and caution. His boots have not 
so many wrinkles in them as have 
those of Weston, and we judge he 
does not walk as much in the open 
air. They indicate a firm, positive, 
keen-minded character, with some of 
the elements of suspicion and stub- 
bornness intermingled with sensitive- 
ness, susceptibility and liberality. He 
does not believe in cramping his feet, 
and has a much broader tread than 
Recorder Goff, or Archbishop Farley. 
He might be set down as a man who 
could not be easily understood by the 
casual passer-by. 
GEN. FRED D. GRANT'S FEET. 

General Fred D. Grant walks in 
the way that we would expect him 
to, with self-control, deliberateness 
and poise of body. His walk makes 
a fine comparison with that of Roose- 
velt, and the two could hardly get 
along well together when walking 
arm in arm; the one would be slow 
and careful to make no slip on the ice 
or orange peel, while the other would 
show no fear, but press his feet down 
so firmly that the ice would crunch 
under his tread, and the orange peel 
would be crushed. There is nothing 
superficial about General Grant’s 
walk, but what is indicated is a calm 
self-possession and a plain, matter-of- 
fact character. 

MARK TWAIN’S FEET. 

Though men have a broader tread 
than women, yet there are some men 
who have quite a distinctly formed 





THE FEET OF ARCHBISHOP FAR- 
LEY. 
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THE FEET OF J. PIERPONT MOR- 
GAN. 


instep, and Mark Twain appears to 
be an example of this kind. His walk 
is indicative of a man of keen acu- 
men, and one who has a responsive 
nature, and a light, easy tread. He 
would compare well with the Irish 
bog-trotter, or farmer, and is one 
who lifts up his feet well when he 
walks, rather than shuffles them on 
the pavement. His walk indicates 
that he is quick to take a hint, and 
does not let the grass grow under his 
feet. He is a man who is able to uti- 
lize emergencies whenever they arise, 
and is not taken unawares unless he 
allows his sympathies too much 
sway. 

ADMIRAL “BOB” EVANS’S FEET. 

Admiral “Bob” Evans walks like a 
man who has had considerable disci- 
pline and drill where he has had un- 
usual experience. He puts his feet 
down on the ground sufficiently wide 
apart to show force of character and 
general poise of mind; hence such a 
person would be able to command 
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THE FEET OF GEN. F. D. GRANT. 


others with more than ordinary de- 

cision of character. 

EDWARD PAYSON WESTON’S IDEAS OF 
WALKING. 

It will be remembered that Weston 
gave some practical thoughts upon 
walking, after his great feat of walk- 
ing from Portland, Maine, to Chi- 
cago. He does not believe that the 
feet should be too close together, as 
that will prevent balance and proper 
poise ; nor does he favor a wide stride. 
He has demonstrated in the New 
York Journal how a person should 
plant his feet evenly for restful 
pavement-walking; how to get an 
easy swinging stride; how to keep 
the feet slightly apart, and also how 
one may err by planting the feet too 
closely together. 

CHARACTER IN WALK. 

The more we study Piedology the 
more we find nearly every individual 
characteristic depicted in some one in- 
dividual. For instance, we can see 
the straightforward walk, in the per- 





THE FEET OF J. D. ROCKEFELLER. THE FEET OF MARK TWAIN. 
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THE FEET OF ADMIRAL 
EVANS. 


“BOB” 


son who makes no pretences at fancy 
steps; the firm walk, which indicates 
determination of character, resolve 
and steady persistence; the proud 
walk of the person who holds his head 
well up in the air, and who takes his 
steps as though the earth belonged to 
him ; the humble walk of the man who 
shows respect, reverence and regard 
for superiority; the quick, restless, 
energetic walk of the one who is in a 
dreadful hurry and cannot wait for 
anyone to get out of his way; the am- 
bitious, vain walk of a person who is 
easily flattered, and who makes a dis- 
play of every step he takes; the cau- 
tious walk of a person who shows 
timidity and hesitancy, as though 
there was danger ahead; the suspi- 
cious walk of a person who is stealthy 
and cunning, and always on the watch 
for someone to turn around the cor- 
ner, such as the walk of the Indian 
who is following a trail, or the thief 
who does not want to be found out, 
who slides along and walks on his 
toes, and resembles the fox when 
eluding the hounds, or the cat when 





RESTFUL PAVEMENT WALKING. 
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THE FEET.OF RECORDER GOFF. 
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catching a bird or mouse, or the 
snake as it stealthily glides along in 
the grass; the rolling walk of the 
hunter, who takes a swaying move- 
ment and steps lightly, with long 
strides, at the same time throwing his 
head forward as if listening to some- 
thing in the distance; the courageous 
walk, which throws the head back and 
swings the hands high in the air, 
takes the steps on the heels, and goes 
straight ahead without looking back; 
the thoughtful walk that is full of re- 
flection, where the eyes are cast on 
the ground, or up in the air, and 
where the steps are deliberate, slow 
and measured. These are some of 
the many attributes of the mind 
which could be enlarged upon almost 
indefinitely. 

We would advise, as a matter of ex- 
periment, that our readers walk be« 
hind someone who has just left the 
post-office and who is reading a let- 
ter just received, and they will be able 
to tell the various faculties that are 
being exercised and tell the contents 
of the letter by the person’s pedal 
movements. 





EASY, SWINGING STRIDE. 
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FEET SLIGHTLY SEPARATED. 


THE WALK OF THE HEALTHY PERSON. 
The walk of the healthy man indi- 
cates that he will never die of con- 
sumption, for he stands upright, with 
chest well forward and shoulders 
well thrown back. He breathes freely, 
lives temperately, his circulation and 
digestion are perfect, and all the func- 
tions of his body and brain act in 
harmony. He is at peace with him- 
self and all mankind, and expresses 
the same in his walk. 
WALK OF THE PERSON WHO STOOPS. 
The man who stoops has just the 
opposite walk from that of the healthy 
man, for he goes along with con- 
tracted chest and stooping shoulders, 
indicating that he feels a kind of apol- 
ogy for being here at all. His self- 
reliant faculties are weak and unde- 
veloped. He may be a very kind- 
hearted man, but he does not take the 
bull by the horns, and steps aside to 
let others have the right of way. 





FEET TOO CLOSE TOGETHER FOR 
COMFORT. 


REET OF THE STATUE OF APOLLO. 


Though intelligent, he is unappre- 
ciated,’4nd ‘though liberally educated 
for a learned profession, he has not 
confidence enough in himself to en- 
ter upon its practice. He pronounces 
life a failure, and his walk is timid, 
irresolute and uncertain, and his step 
comparatively light. He needs to 
walk behind the healthy man, or the 
one who has large Self-Esteem, and 
imitate his style of walking. 

THE WALK OF THE BURLY MAN. 

The burly man has too much of 
what the stooping man lacks, for his 
self-reliant faculties, such as Self-- 
Esteem, Destructiveness and Com- 
bativeness, with moderate restraining 
powers, such as Cautiousness, Vener- 
ation and Secretiveness, give him but 
little inclination to consider the wants 





POSITION OF ee IN WALK- 
ING. 
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or rights of others. As a rule he steps 
heavily on his heels (especially if 
Firmness is large), and is inclined to 
make other people get out of his way. 
He “bears the market,” shaves notes, 
lends money on the best securities 
where he can double it, or on bonds 
and mortgages, and forecloses when 
he can. He is opposed to innovations 
or internal improvements. He does 
not believe in reforms, and considers 
it a loss of time to educate children 
beyond -reading, writing and cipher- 
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his walk is uncertain, a sort of ti 

toed step, and a kind of canting to the 
right and the left. Approbativeness 
is large in the person who walks like 
this, and if Self-Esteem is small, he 
becomes a clown. He will generally 
wear his hat tilted on one side, and 
stick his thumbs in the armholes of 
his vest. There will be a great dis- 
play of jewelry, and if there be a 
want of deference and respect grow- 
ing out of small Veneration, then 
there will be extravagant language, 





MAN’S FOOT—HIGH INSTEP. 


ing. He is a man of the world and 
of facts. His heaven is a small spot 
which he can-generally get under his 
jacket. He is always looking out for 
number one, and thinks more of the 
physical body than the indwelling of 
the Holy Spirit. 
THE WALK OF THE IMPUDENT PERSON. 
The impudent person is vulgar, 
pompous and uncultured, and is a 


bundle of vanity, deceit and pride;. 


ati- 
ence 


he has no humility, dignity, 
tude, affection or devotion. 


including vulgarity and profanity. 
THE WALK OF HONEST AND SECRETIVE 
PERSONS. 

An honest, straightforward _per- 
son will go right along, never turning 
to the right or the left, and if there 
be considerable executiveness, the 
gait will be heavy and more strong 
than delicate; but if the person be 
educated, his step will be more re- 
fined and characterized by regularity 
and time. A secretive person, on the 
contrary, will have a cunning step, 
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and show a stealthiness like that of 
the fox, cat or snake, and though he 
may weigh as much as two hundred 
and fifty pounds, his step will be light 
rather than heavy, and something like 
that of the Indian who is constantly 





MASCULINE FORM. 


looking out for spies or prey of one 
kind or another. He can work better 
in the dark than in the light, and is 
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always misleading and _ deceivin 
everyone who comes in contact with 
him, and it is only by studying his 
movements that his thoughts and pur- 
poses can be discovered. He often 
walks on tip toes over roofs and down 
corridors. 





THE WALK OF THE COARSE PERSON. 

A coarse, untrained, blunt bog-trot- 
ter will walk heavily on his heels, 
whether he is in the parlor, the church, 
the kitchen or the barn, and his gait is 
more like that of a horse on a bridge 
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than that of a cultivated gentleman. 
When he dances, his movements re- 
semble a “jig,” or a “break-down,” 
and his walk is a hobble, a shuffle, 
and a sort of “get-along,” but shows 
great lack of decision, dignity and 
refinement. 





RESEMBLES HIS MOTHER. 


THE WALK OF DIGNIFIED AND HOPEFUL 
PERSONS. 

The dignified man has a dignified, 
independent walk, while the humble 
man has an inclined and hesitating 
walk. The hopeful man has a buoy- 
ant, optimistic and sanguine walk, 
while the despondent man has a drag- 
ging, hopeless, pessimistic walk, as 
though he were going to prison rather 
than to his duty. The executive man 
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has an elastic, forceful and energetic 
walk, while the lazy, slothful man has 
a slow, spiritless and listless walk. 
The slovenly man has an uneven, un- 
steady and slouchy walk, with one 
foot dragging leisurely after the 
other. There is no energy, enterprise 
or ambition in such a person’s walk, 
and he appears more like a dead than 





RESEMBLES HER FATHER. 


a live person, and good for nothing. 


THE WALK OF THE THOUCHT#EUt1. 7ER- 


SON. 

The thoughtful man has a delib- 
erate, slow and absorbed walk. The 
head is bent forward as though the 
mind were occupied and the atten- 
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tion absorbed on some important 
question; while the thoughtless per- 
son .is a mere looker instead of a 
thinker, and walks with a sauntering 
gait, and carries his head accordingly. 
The inquiring man has large Percep- 
tives, and goes along as though in- 
quiring for everything that attracts 
his immediate attention. ._He has a 
sauntering, irregular gait, and is evi- 
dently in the pursuit of knowledge; 
he sacrifices manners to gratify his 
desire to see, and is suggestive of the 
question, “Do you see anything 
green?” His walk is a sort of shuffle 
or hobble, and he goes along with a 
meaningless stare without showing 
any definite interest in anything. 

THE WALK OF THE TIMID AND HUST- 

LING PERSON. 

The timid man has a cautious, 
frightened walk, and expresses the 
thought that he is afraid he may step 
on eggs, fall into a ditch, or stumble 
over a rail. He is naturally a care- 
taker, is fussy, particular, and always 
looking out for pitfalls. He gets a 
living by saving what others would 
waste, and his walk and character are 
mincing, undecided, gentle and gin- 
gerly. The hustling man has the mo- 
tions of one who is always in a hurry, 
no matter whether he has anything 
to do or not at the other end of his 
walk. He is a man who “walks all 
over,” and when he sits down he 
spreads himself, with one .foot here 
and the other yonder. He has no 
time to think, but only to look and 
hurry, and always walks in an atti- 
tude as though he were facing a regu- 
lar “northeaster,” with steam all on, 
and as though the whole world. were 
waiting to speak to him. He is a 
Jehu and no mistake. 

TEMPERAMENT IN THE WALK. 

The walk of the person possessing 
the Motive Temperament is heavy, 
strong and positive. There is no 
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doubt in his mind as to what he wants 
to do, and his walk expresses execu- 
tiveness, force and energy. The walk 
of the person who has a Vital Tem- 
perament is generally light, elastic, 
buoyant and joyous; while the walk 
of the person who has a Mental Tem- 
perament is thoughtful, slow and de- 
liberate. 

CHARACTER IN THE HIPS AND SHOUL- 

DERS. 

As the walk of every person has 
to be taken from the hips, and some- 
times from the shoulders, it is well 
to say a word on this particular sub- 
ject. It is a well known characteristic 
of the masculine organization to pos- 
sess high shoulders and narrow hips, 
while the feminine prerogative is to 
have sloping shoulders and broad 
hips. Nature has designed this ar- 
rangement of the human form in or- 
der that the various functions of life 
may be performed and carried out. 

We find that when a man takes 
after his mother, he will inherit her 
sloping shoulders, while when a wom- 
an takes after her father in build and 
temperament, she will have high 
shoulders, and be tall and angular in 
form. 

When sitting behind anyone in 
church, the theater, or lecture-room, 
one can often detect these resem- 
blances and inherited traits in those 
sitting just in front of one, and pre- 
dict the characteristics before the in- 
dividual turns round. . So when 
walking down a street one can gauge 
the characteristics of a person walk- 
ing in front of him quite easily, and 
also the inherited temperament, by 
the height of the shoulders and the 
breadth of the hips. The illustra- 
tions here given show that the lady 
resembles her father in her high 
shoulders and narrow hips; while the 
gentleman resembles his mother in his 
sloping shoulders and broad hips. 
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In the Public Eye. 


SOME NOTED AERONAUTS. 


A good deal has been said of late 
about what form of transit will be 
the fashion in the next decade, and 
many have been the experiments 
made by English, French, German 
and American inventors who have 
demonstrated what they can do in air- 
ships, balloons, and aeroplanes. So 


country and demonstrated the same 
at Brighton Beach. His machine is 
of 55 horse power, and its weight is 
g0 kilograms, or about 200 pounds. 
The entire machine weighs about half 
a ton. The steering of his machine 
is done entirely by a wheel. Mr. Far- 
man generally flies fifteen feet above 





1-2. BALDWIN’S WAR BALLOON. 3. 
MRS. ASHTON HARBORD. 


4-5. 


varied are the styles that we venture 
to predict that we shall soon have as 
great a variety of moving vehicles in 
the air as we have automobiles, and 
every year they will increase in excel- 
lence and speed. 

Mr. Henri Farman has recently 
brought his French Aeroplane to this 


CAPTAIN BALDWIN 


the ground; he can fly higher, but has 
never made a flight as high as our sky— 
scrapers. He thinks the time is not 
far distant when we shall see the aero— 
plane standing motionless in the air_ 
In time, an automatic balance will als» 
be secured, he thinks. 

Mr. Farman considers that aero- 
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planes will be safer than automobiles 
in time. 

Phrenologically speaking, he has 
large Perceptive Faculties, Construc- 
tiveness and Sublimity, with just 
enough Cautiousness to make him 
careful in his ascents, and mindful of 
danger. 

A woman has never yet been up in 
his car, but he has promised to allow 
his wife to be the first woman to make 
the ascent. His wife is almost as at- 
tractive as the inventor himself, and 
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distance race arranged by the Aero 
Club of France. Rising at 5 P. M., 
her party remained up until 10 A. M., 
after covering a hundred and forty- 
six miles in seventeen hours. She 
has taken part in many of those 
“hare-and-hound” races now so popu- 
lar in England, in which one balloon 
has the start, and others pursue it all 
day, the one landing nearest it being 
the winner. 

She possesses remarkable nerve 
power and control, and now her as- 





she certainly possesses interesting 
characteristics. } . 

THE HON. MRS. ASHTON HARBORD. 

The Hon. Mrs. Ashton Harbord, of 
England, has made one hundred 
flights, or balloon ascents, in her own 
machines, and has taken part in six 
‘balloon races. She has even seen the 
shadow of her balloon cast on clouds 
below her, and has beheld the singu- 
lar spectacle of a rainbow beneath her 
feet. She has sailed all night, a 
beautiful harvest moon her only com- 
petitor in the heavens. 

Mrs. Harbord has crossed the Eng- 
lish Channel three times by balloon, 
and in one race, she counted twenty- 
five balloons around her in the air. 
During June, she took part in a long- 


cents have become a household word, 
and she thinks nothing of them. A 


small picture of Mrs. Harbord in her 


balloon, and one of herself, are given 
in the accompanying illustrations. 
COUNT ZEPPELIN. 

During the early part of August, 
Count Zeppelin started his great 
dirigible air-ship from Lake Con- 
stance to make a journey of twenty- 
four hours in the air to Mayence, and 
return. The air-ship, at one part of 
the journey sped along at the rate of 
forty miles an hour. Unfortunately 
for the owner, however, a storm arose 
while he was making repairs, and 
dashed his machine into pieces. As 
this was the culmination of many 
years’ work, the people of Germany, 
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including Emperor William, have de- 
‘cided to help the inventor by contrib- 
uting money sufficient to enable him 
to construct another machine on the 
same principles, in fact he has or- 
‘dered two new air-ships to be built 
for him, constructed on different 
models. 

Count Zeppelin is a man of consid- 
erable ingenuity and mechanical ex- 
perience. His portrait shows him to 
possess a well filled out cranium in 
the intellectual, moral and executive 
regions. In fact, he is a gifted per- 
son in many respects. He has the 
energy of several persons combined, 
and the dome-like superior region of 
his head indicates the strength of his 
will and the reliability of his charac- 
ter. Conscientiousness, as well as 
Firmness, is fully represented; hence 
he is a man of exceptional ability and 
of personal magnetism. He ought to 
show remarkable ingenuity, skill, and 
perseverance, and he is bound to make 
a success of his work, as he is no 
trifler, nor simply an experimentalist. 
The fact that he has given his whole 
life to the working out of his first 
machine partly indicates this. 

His temperament, by which is 
meant his bodily constitution, as af- 
fecting the quality and activity of his 
brain, is remarkably well balanced, 
but with a slight predominance of 
the mental qualities. The latter are 
favorable to intellectual, inventive and 
constructive work. All the features of 
his face indicate strength and reliabil- 
ity of character. The nose gives 
strength and cogitativeness, seen in 
the bridge and the wings; the chin is 
square and executive rather than long 
and pointed ; the eyes are keen, clear, 
and have a cheerful appearance ; while 
the ears indicate long life, vitality, 
and yet delicacy of mind. 

He is a man of reflection, and with 
his large Ideality he shows that he 
will perfect whatever he takes in hand 
to do. Besides being a deep thinker, 


‘he is also a keen observer of men and 


things, and scarcely anything escapes 
his attention that is worth looking at. 
Hence he will be energetic, far-sight- 
ed, persistent, ingenious, and above 
all, optimistic in his views. 

CAPT. BALDWIN. 

About the same time that Count 
Zeppelin lost his machine in Ger- 
many, Captain Baldwin experimented 
in this country with his dirigible bal- 
loon in connection with pre-arranged 
tests for war purposes. Captain 
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COUNT ZEPPELIN. 


Baldwin had his craft under perfect 
control, and steered horizontally from 
his position on the long spruce frame- 
work, while Glen H. Curtiss manipu- 
lated the engine forty feet further 
ahead on the suspended lattice work. 
The two aeronauts remained in the 
air seven minutes, and made ten miles 
an hour, without any effort for high 
speed. 

The planes for directing the bal- 
loon’s motion vertically operated with 
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perfect success. The machine worked 
like a “dream,” and the box-planes 
were regular “pan-cakes.” Every- 
thing worked from start to finish just 
as Captain Baldwin expected it 
would. He says he does not expect 
to improve on this machine, and will 
leave it for someone else to carry out 
that work. Curtiss, the builder of the 
motor, said he at no time used full 
power, and only “hit the motor up” 
for about two hundred and fifty revo- 
lutions. He said that the “box-kite 
planes worked splendidly.” Captain 
Baldwin expects to make a speed of 
twenty-four miles an hour over a ten- 
mile course. 

It will be readily recognized that 
Captain Baldwin has a predominance 
of the Motive Temperament, and is 
particularly tough, wiry, and compact 
in organization. His muscular sys- 
tem is well developed, and he is a man 
of particular physical strength, which 
shows that he will not easily fall apart 
or come to pieces in any simple acci- 
dent in which he may be a partici- 
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pant. 

His intellect is of a practical kind 
which easily masters problems of a 
scientific character. His Order and 
Calculation are great aids to his work, 
and it is not likely that he will be far 
wrong in his calculations of things in 
which he interests himself. He is an 
intuitive as well as a practical calcu- 
lator, and his organ of Weight, to- 
gether with that of Constructiveness, 
aids him considerably in his work. 

His features are all well formed, 
and show intensity as well as activity 
of mind and masterfulness of charac- 
ter. There is something quite sub- 
stantial about his whole make-up: that 
is suitable to the work he has in hand. 

The building and working of air- 
ships require great foresight, or large 
Cautiousness; also a full develop- 
ment of the Perceptive Faculties, 
namely Form, Size, Weight and Cal- 
culation; and large Constructiveness, 
with considerable Firmness to give 
stability, and Combativeness to give 
courage in carrying out the work. 


Advantages of a Phrenological Reading. 


By Pror 


It is a fact, known even to the cas- 
ual observer, that in all the practical 
relations of life there is as much va- 
riety in the adaptability of the indi- 
viduals to different pursuits as there 
are pursuits. Frequently we find a 
person struggling to accomplish a 
purpose for which he or she is not 
adapted. Thousands of dollars, years 
of time, and the best part of early 
life is often spent in training and edu- 
cating children for some accomplish- 
ment or pursuit, only to prove a fail- 
ure in the end. Where success is ac- 
complished it is done because of the 
adaptability of the individual to the 
vocation, profession or business to 
which he is applied. But aside from 
practical and experimental experi- 
ence, how few are capable of deter- 


. SEYMOUR. 


mining what are the possibilities of 
the individual to accomplish certain 
objects or to make success in certain 
lines of industry, literature, science or 
art. 

Phrenology alone can determine 
these possibilities by delineating from 
a physiological, phrenological and 
psychological standpoint the nature, 
tendencies, disposition and possibili- 
ties of the individual. Thousands of 
dollars as well as years of time may be 
saved in many cases by a small ex- 
penditure in seeking the advice of 
those who have made Human Nature 
in all its branches a study, and have 
ascertained the reason why of success 
and failure. ; 

The man or woman who delineates 
character correctly from a phreno- 
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logical standpoint is a public benefac- 
tor and deserves the patronage of 
every well-meaning and thinking man 
or woman. It is a duty which all pa- 
rents owe their children to seek and 
obtain the knowledge which may be 
procured from a phrenological read- 
ing. Young men and young women 
who seek this knowledge, or consult 
phrenology that they may enter into 
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life upon a sure foundation, have 
happiness, prosperity and health. Old 
age may find comfort in its princi- 
ples, and may find it a sweet solace in 
their downward journey to the grave 
to meditate upon its possibilities and 
the prospects which may arise in their 
minds of the advantages of the rising 
generation of whom they have been 
the progenitors. 


News and Notes. 


By E. P. Mitter, M.D. 


ELectricIty A MYSTERY. 


Nobody knows anything really 
definite about electricity. Nobody 
has ever seen it, except as manifested 
in the electric light, or the lightning, 
or as it is exhibited in the force that 
it is capable of creating. It is the 
great Unseen Power, and though we 
know little about it, yet. we know 
something of the force of the energy 
that it can create, and in the mechani- 
cal world scientists have learned how 
to make electricity. They have 
learned how to store this mysterious 
power; they have “harnessed” it and 
are using it everywhere with vast 
benefit to mankind. But little, how- 
ever, is known of what might be 
termed “human electricity.” We often 


hear the term human magnetism, and . 


there must unquestionably be a close 
relaionship between what we term 
human magnetism and human elec- 
tricity. They are probably one and 
the same thing, because in nearly all 
instances one who possesses a large 
amount of human magnetism is 
strong and well built, and this indi- 
cates beyond all possible doubt the 
possession of a large amount of en- 
ergy, which cannot be acquired unless 
the storehouse of human force—the 
nerve centers—is richly supplied with 
electricity. 





NERVE CENTERS STOREHOUSE FOR 
ELECTRICAL ENERGY. 


During sleep one’s powers are re- 
newed. - The electrical battery has 
been recharged. The nerve centers 
which comprise the human store- 
house for electricity absorb during 
this period the strength, in the form 
of electricity, that is required to run 
the human machine. 

The direct source of human energy, 
therefore, is the nervous system. The 
actual impulse that enables one to 
perform any action by means of the 
voluntary muscles of the body comes 
from the brain, and the energy re- 
quired to perform that impulse is also - 
supplied largely by the electrical force 
that has been previously stored in the 
nerve centers, represented by the 
brain and the spinal column. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING. 

During the last few months there 
has been a great manifestation of 
physical strength and endurance at 
London, where they had a meeting, 
to which the different nations of the 
world were invited. The Americans 
of course carried off many of the 
prizes, and on their return, it is re- 

rted, they have been invited to visit 

resident Roosevelt at Oyster Bay, 
and New York City, and the State of 
New. York is going to honor them by 
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calling out the regiments and having 
a military display. 

A remarkable exhibition of physi- 
cal training has recently been shown 
by a man known as Dan O'Leary, 
who has lately walked 1,000 miles in 
1,000 hours. The trial took place in 
‘Cincinnati, where there was a mile 
track on which he performed the feat, 
which was mentally and physically a 
success. 

This man was born in Ireland and 
is now 63 years of age. He came to 
this country when 10 years old and 
was employed in Chicago as a can- 
vasser. After being in the business a 
while, he found he possessed natural 
ability and expressed himself as being 
able to walk 500 miles in six days. 
He was scoffed at, but finally under- 
took the task and finished it without 
difficulty. 

He also had two races with Edward 
Payson Weston, who walked from 
Maine to Chicago recently, about 
1,000 miles in twenty days. In a con- 
test with Mr. Weston in Chicago in 
November, 1875, O’Leary won over 
Weston in a most decisive manner, 
and subsequently they made another 
match and went to England to test it, 
and O’Leary won easily over Wes- 
ton. 

Mr. O’Leary, who was recently in- 
terviewed by the correspondents of 
the Physical Culture said: 

“To walk 1,000 miles in 1,000 
hours, one mile at the beginning of 
each hour, seems not a difficult per- 
formance; in fact,. I. was a little bit 
deceived myself with the seeming 
simplicity of the task, probably from 
the simplicity of the statement, but 
the problem one faces is one of en- 
durance, and the walking of each mile 
is but a small problem compared to 
the overcoming of nature’s efforts to 
cause one to live as the ordinary hu- 
man does; that is, sleep seven hours 
and spend the rest of the 24 hours at 
one’s usual mode of living. I had 
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already walked a distance of 500 miles 
in 500 hours. I went at the 1,000 mile 
walk determined to finish to the end, 
for I was told I could never accom- 
plish the feat. No one had ever suc- 
ceeded who tried during this century. 

“At the beginning of my long walk 
I tipped the scales at 147 pounds, and 
had passed my sixty-third birthday. I 
was never an advocate of dieting, and 
therefore during this walk, I did not 
resort to eating special food or starv- 
ing myself. I ate just what I wanted 
and as much as I wanted, but above 
all things I avoided the frying pan, 
and its products, for I think the fry- 
ing pan is the beginning of all the 
evils of the stomach. I ate raw and 
cooked fruit, eggs, oatmeal and plenty 
of fresh milk. Stimulants of all 
kinds were avoided, particularly all 
things that would give a false stimu- 
lation to the heart. 

THe Errect oF Liguor anp To- 
BACCO. 

Luther Burbank, the famous bot- 
anist, whose wonderful work with 
plants has produced such marvelous 
results, was recently interviewed by a 
newspaper reporter, who asked him 
the following among other questions: 
“Do you think that whiskey and to- 
bacco impair the faculty for work?” 
The great plant wizard replied in the 
following terms: 

“If I answered your question sim- 
ply by saying that I never use to- 
bacco and alcohol in any form, and 
very rarely either coffee or tea, you 
might say that was a personal prefer- 
ence and proved nothing. But I can 
prove to you most conclusively that 
even the mild use of stimulants is in- 
compatible with work requiring ac- 
curate attention and definite concen- 
tration. 

“To assist me in my work of bud- 
ding,—work that is as accurate and 
exacting as watchmaking—I have a 
force of some twenty men. I dis- 
charge men from this force at the 
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first show of incompetency. Some 
time ago my foreman asked me if I 
took pains to inquire into the personal 
habits of my men. On being an- 
swered in the negative he surprised 
me by saying that the men I found 
unable to do the delicate work of 
budding invariably turned out to be 
smokers and drinkers. 

“These men, while able to do the 
rough work of farming, call budding 
and other delicate work ‘puttering,’ 
and have to give it up owing to an 
inability to concentrate their nerve 
force. Even men who smoke one ci- 
gar a day I cannot entrust with some 
of my delicate work. Cigarettes are 
even more damaging than cigars, and 
‘their use by young boys is little short 
of criminal.” 

The above is copied from a paper 
known as the Witness, and the opin- 
ion of Burbank as to the effect of to- 
bacco and alcoholic stimulants on the 
brain and nerves is clearly pointed out 
and undoubtedly ought to make an 
impression on the minds of people 
who use tobacco that they are injur- 
ing themselves by so doing. I know 
that a great majority of smokers claim 
that it does them no harm, that they 
feel no evil effects from its use, but 
everything we eat makes an impres- 
sion on our body as well as our brain 
and nerves, and we have to be careful 
not to eat or drink or take things that 
have evil elements in them or we shall 
be certainly on the road that leads to 
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destruction. There are millions of 
people who are just as certainly com- 
mitting suicide by taking these things 
as though they took a dose of direct 
poison every day. 


DISEASES OF THE SEASON. 


Gastro-Intestinal diseases are the 
most prevalent ones at this time of 
the year. They are more common for 
several reasons: Vitality is now lower 
because of the enervating effects of 
the heat upon the central nervous sys- 
tem. Tone of ganglionic centers is. 
lowered and some of this weakness is 
telegraphed to the digestive organs. 
through some of the branches of the 
widely-distributed pneumogastric. An- 
other thing that makes infection so. 
common and easy at this time is the 
contamination by flies. As disease- 
carriers houseflies play a very signifi- 
cant role and it is only recently that 
intelligent attention has been called to. 
the matter. Bacterial processes in 
food also are accountable for their 
share of hot weather ailments. Milk 
contamination causes the greater part 
of digestive troubles with children. 
The principal business of the physi- 
cian after all resolves itself into in- 
structing people how to keep well and 
this too often is another case of 
“love’s labor lost.” Why wouldn’t it 
be well for more doctors to make con- 
tracts with their clientele to treat 
them sick or well for so much per 
year ?—Medical Summary. 


Are Girls Healthier Than Boys? 


The examination of children under 
sixteen years of age, who desire to 
work under the provisions of the new 
child labor law of the District of Co- 
lumbia, seems to show that city girls 
are healthier than city boys. Since 


June 30th, 1,700 children have been 
examined, and the Inspectors have 
had to reject seventy-five boys for 
physical disability, and only two girls. 


Though the number of applicants for 
permits includes more boys than girls, 
the percentage of rejections in the 
case of the boys has occasioned sur- 
prise. They are for the most part 
found to be suffering from heart and 
lung troubles. It would be interesting 
to know how many of them are cigar- 
ette smokers, or have other pernicious 
habits.—Christian Advocate. 
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Biophilism. 


By Cuartes Jostan Apams, D.D., 


PRESIDENT OF THE BuREAU OF BIOPHILISM. 


THE THING AND THE IDEA. 

Attention precedes perception. 
Every moment there are hundreds, 
thousands, possibly millions of things 
impinging on our senses which we do 
not perceive, of which we are not 
aware. As I write painters are at 
work on the rectory. I have just be- 
come aware that one of them is whist- 
ling. That he has been doing for 
days. At first it irritated me, to the 
extent that I said to some callers: 
“He is surely of a happy turn of 
mind and contented at his work— 
things which are admirable ; but think 


of what it means to me, when I am. 


composing something in my study! 
It’s more than discomposing; it’s al- 
most decomposing! Would it justify 
homicide on my part?” But I gradu- 
ally became accustomed to it. And 
_this morning I was not aware of it 
till at this moment something at- 
tracted my attention to it. That some- 
thing was nothing more than the 
skipping of a note. But that was 
enough. The whistling proceeds. 
And I am having trouble to get my 


attention away from it. But there are’ 


always compensations. It has given 
me an illustration of an object taking 
my attention. 

There is another phase of atten- 
tion. It may be given as well as 
taken. I have spoken of the multi- 
tude of objects with which one is con- 
stantly surrounded which do not 
take one’s attention. This may come 
of lack of interest, of preoccupation, 
of listlessness. The whistling taking 
my attention, through the skipping to 
which I have referred, the question 
arises in my mind: With how many 
objects am I surrounded at this mo- 
ment, to which I.am not giving my 


attention? I count a dozen of them 
on my writing-table alone, including 
a whisp-broom which does not belong 
there, which, being out of place, I cer- 
tainly would have noticed had it not 
been for a pronounced preoccupation. 
Then there is my library. And ... 
But pages would -be filled by the 
names of things within my study, to 
say nothing of the things without, 
which I can see through my windows. 

And there are at least as-many 
other possible objects of attention pre- 
senting themselves constantly to our 
minds subjectively of which we, from 
the same causes, are unaware. These 
are ideas and facts. Even in revery 
these so crowd, shoulder, jostle each 
other that only some of them get 
within the field of the dreamer’s con- 
sciousness. And when the dream is 
over, and one gets to seriously work- 
ing or thinking, only those ideas or 
facts which serve his purpose can re- 
ceive his attention. He assists them 
in fighting others off, if that be neces- 
sary. 

The evolution of the objects of per- 
ception—the order in which they ap- 
pear—is very interesting. It should 
seem that a child has not an idea or a 
conception of‘a fact till it has had 
some conscious intercourse with 
things. That it instinctively turns to 
the breast every one knows. Such ac- 
tion could, no doubt, have been no- 
ticed upon the part of the first child 
born, and within a few hours of its 
coming into the world. But instinc- 
tive action is not action upon the part 
of. the individual, but upon the part 
of Whoever is manifesting Himself 
through nature, and caring for the in- 
dividual till it can care for itself. 

And what is true of, the child in 
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this particular is true of the adult—to 
the extent that the thing precedes the 
idea. Another illustration comes to 
me from the events attending the 
painting of the rectory. The morning 


was very hot. My bedroom is to the 
rear of my study. Between them are 
folding-doors. These doors were 


open, and all the windows up as high 
as they could be gotten. It was early 
when I got out of bed.. As I was 
passing between the folding-doors, 
thankful that I was not, on that 
morning at any rate, sluggard enough 
to miss the best part of a hopeless 
day, I heard a tremendous buzzing. 
I had no trouble in locating it. It 
came from a screen in one of the front 
study-windows. To that screen I hur- 
tied. There was a monster. The 
buzzing was like that of a house-fly, 
many, many times multiplied. And, 
barring some differences in coloring, 


the producer of the buzzing was such | 


a fly many times increased in size. I 
studied it carefully. Between it and 
the house-fly there seemed to be no 
essential difference. The wings, the 
head, the thorax, the abdomen, the 
eyes, the proboscis, the feet of the 
stranger were all the same, barring 
size, with those of my multitudinous, 
pestiferous and annoying little ac- 
quaintances, against whom screens 
are not a certain protection. Had I 
ever seen a fly like this big fellow? I 
did not remember that I had. I would 
have to look it up. This conclusion 
reached, I went to my bath and my 
shaving. As I passed a window I 
looked out. Under a tree on the lawn 
the grass was gone. It had been 
stamped and pawed out. How had 
that come? I remembered that the 
painters were from a distance, and 
that they had a horse. The idea of 
the horse and that of the fly went to- 
, ago in my mind. I had it! The 
y was a horse-fly—such as I had 
seen the driver striking at, saying: 
“You can sometimes hit one!”— 
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smiling at my look of incredulity, 
and, after many trials, proving that 
he was right. In this case, the idea 
came to the thing. But the thing 
could not have come to the idea. If 
I had never seen a horse-fly, the idea 
of a horse-fly could not have been in 
my mind. The thing is the parent of 
the idea. 


Back of the thing is the sensation. 
Back of it, also, are minor percep- 
tions. I have a sensation of a rat- 
tling sound. I look out. I have a 
sensation of color. It is bright red. 
I have another sensation of color. It 
is white. Another. It is bay. The 
white covers the bed of a wagon. The 
red forms letters. The bay is the 
tone of the coats of horses. I have 
seen a thing—an ice wagon with its 
team. 

There is a tendency in a thing to 
persist in the sense which perceives it. 
I remember that, one Sunday, upon 
our reaching the rectory from matins, 
I was requested not to go to my study, 
being told that dinner would soon be 
ready—the dinner on that day being 
served in the afternoon. I sat for 
some time looking: through a window 
the curtain of which was higher than 
it- should have been, taking into ac- 
count the direction to which it opened 
and the brightness of the light, inten- 
sified by a snow which lay over every- 
thing, spotless and cold. Then I 
picked up a Sunday newspaper, 
glanced at it, and had a fright. I 
could not see a word. All that I could 
see was the window through which I 
had been looking—its frame, mul- 
lions, and bright panes. I do not 
know how there could be a better 
illustration of the persistency of the 
thing on the retina. May not there 
be something of the same thing in the 
running of a tune through one’s head? 
Take an expert in the handling and 
passing upon fabrics. The “feel” of 


one fabric remains in the sense of 
touch -as the fingers lay hold of an- 
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other. I have already spoken of 
an acquaintance of mine, a_tea- 
taster, and the wonderful things he 
does in deciding the sorts and the 
qualities of teas. He is trained to re- 
tain tastes and through them recog- 
nize the places of growth and the 
qualities of teas. 

How long is it possible that the per- 
ception of the thing should remain 
with any one of the senses? That is 
a question which has never been an- 
swered, which, probably, never will 
be answered. This, however, is true, 
that many things of which an image 
has not been formed in the mind are 
recognized upon their, not represen- 
tation, but re-presentation. It is 
wonderful how many things recog- 
nized as psychologically true find il- 
lustration in the Bible. Listen to St. 
James: “For if any man be a hearer 
of the word, and not a doer, he is like 
unto a man beholding his natural face 
in a glass: for he beholdeth himself, 
and goeth his way, and straightway 
forgetteth what manner of man he 
was.” Still, hardly any one would 
fail to nearly recognize a reflection of 
himself. I say nearly advisedly, re- 
membering that somewhere in the 
course of these papers I have told the 
story of an aunt of mine, who, in an 
old-fashioned store in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, on seeing a reflection 
of herself in a plate glass mirror, ex- 
claimed: “Why, Sarah, when did 
you come to town?”—Sarah being my 
mother, between whom and the aunt 
to whom I refer there was a remark- 
able family resemblance. It is a sin- 
gular fact, but no fact is more cer- 
tainly true, that no one can form an 
image of himself. Then how does he 
recognize himself in reflection in a 
mirror? Because of the perception 


which he has had of himself, which 
must have persisted to a degree. 

Of this perception one is certain to 
have many repetitions. This was true 
as far back as Narcissus, supposing 
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him to have been a real and not sim- 
ply a fabulous character. It must be 
much more true now, in the day of 
the looking-glass, than it was when 
one’s image was reflected only in the 
water or in the polished steel. These 
repetitions cannot but aid the per- 
sistence of the perception. 

But oneself is not the only being of 
whom he does not form an image. 
Some one speaks of a mutual ac- 
quaintance of our youth. I have en- 
tirely forgotten his appearance. He 
is unexpectedly brought into my pres- 
ence. I recognize him at once. This 
is not from reproductive imagina- 
tion, or memory, properly speaking, 
but through the persistence, throug 
the years, of a percept of him. 

From this a memory, an idea, is a 
different thing, such as the memory 
of one’s mother, father, sister, broth- 
er, friend, horse, bird, dog, or home, 
to which he was, or is, much attached. 
With this person or thing he is sub- 
jectively on communion in idea. This 
idea he subjectively sees, feels. Think 
of how real the idea of the Christ 
must have been to the Apostles 
through the awful yet blessed years of 
the founding of the Church! How 
real was the idea of the Little Cor- 
poral to his old soldiers up to the 
death of each of them! 

There may be confoundings of the 
idea with the thing which it repre- 
sents. But this can only be in a state 
of sleep or insanity. I, for instance, 
have to look directly at one of my pa- 
per weights, say that in the shape of a 
spotted setter-dog which was sent me 
by a lady friend many years ago, to 
see it. But I have an idea of it. At 
that idea I can look let me turn which 
way I may. I have to be at my table 
to see this thing. I may contemplate 
the idea of it wherever I may be. The 
idea is not as distinct as the thing. 
There are other distinctions between 
the idea and the thing. They are so 
marked that there is no danger that 
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the waking and sane individual will 
take a thine for an idea or an idea 
for a thing. That is, a human indi- 
vidual. How about the minor indi- 
vidual ? 

No one questions that a lower ani- 
mal may have a perception, sense a 
thing. No more does any one ques- 
tion that a lower animal may have a 
persistence of a perception. There are 
thousands of illustrations that, after 
the lapse of years, the lower animal 
may recognize a place or a person. A 
colt is frightened at a bridge. Ten 
years later that colt, become an old 
horse, gives every evidence of fright 

‘at-that bridge. The loafer gives the 
elephant a chew of tobacco instead of 
a peanut. A dozen years later that 


loafer repents in the folds of that ele- 
phant’s trunk—through all of which 
years they have not seen each other. 

Are these recognitions the result 
simply of the persistence of percep- 
tion? It would seem hardly possible. 
One should think that the desire for 
revenge must accompany an idea of 
the offense and the circumstances un- 
der which it was given. There is no 
need of claiming that the lower ani- 
mal has the power of ideation com- 
mensurate with that of man, any more 
than there is need of claiming that 
every man has it equally with Shake- 
speare. Could I dream, had I no 
ideas, or go insane? And do not the 
lower animals dream, and is not in- 
sanity known on a lower plane than 
the human. 


The Psychology of Childhood. 


BRIGHT AND PROMISING. 
By UNCLE Jor. 


No. 676.—Kathryn Elizabeth Ells- 
worth, Hot Springs,: Ark.—This child 
has been favorably born, and repre- 
sents the Vital Temperament in a very 
decided: manner. She has the com- 
bination of the father and the mother 
expressed:in her organization, and ap- 
pears to be thoroughly healthy from 
head to foot, and if carefully trained, 
ought to escape most of the infantile 
diseases common among children who 
are too highly organized and ner- 
vously inclined, or those who are in- 
sufficiently nourished. This child is 
neither, for, being plump and well 
filled out in form, she will be able to 
nourish her brain properly, and ward 
off disease. 


Her cup of vitality, therefore, is. 


full. What she needs is to be allowed 
to grow up a natural child, and not be 
petted and coddled, or made a great 
deal of as a “show baby” when com- 


pany comes, but be put to bed and 
allowed to sleep all she wants to, and 
kept in a darkened room-when she 
sleeps in the day. 

Her neck is rather short, which is 
generally the case with a child pos- 
sessing the Vital Temperament. 
Therefore she must not be allowed to 
race and romp, but must play the 
quieter games, so, that her blood will 
not rush to her brain as it otherwise 
would if she played vigorously, or 
romped with those possessing the Mo- 
tive Temperament. 

She should have a “baby-jumper” 
attached to the ceiling of her nursery, 
so that she can exercise every muscle 
of her body without taking violent 
movements. This will amuse and en- 
tertain, as well as benefit her. 

Her head is a finely developed one 
for her age, and shows that she is fuil 
of energy, pluck and resolution, and 
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also that she will face the world with 
all its perplexities, anxieties, joys and 
pleasures, with thoughtfulness and 
common sense. In fact, her high fore- 
head resembles that of her grand- 
father. 

She will early manifest maturity of 
thought, for she s¢ems to be old for 
her age in general mental develop- 
ment. Her questions will be many 
and rather odd, while her memory of 
faces and objects will be remarkably 
clear and distinct. Stories and illus- 
trations will keep her amused by the 
hour together. 

She has a fund of Human Nature, 
and would make a very good physi- 
cian; in fact, could become a special- 
ist in diagnosing disease and in bright- 





No, 676.—KATHRYN ELIZABETH ELLSWORTH. 
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ening up a sick-room. She will be 
very magnetic as well as forceful, and 
whatever she wants she will desire 
with a longing that will not be easily 
satisfied. 

Conscientiousness is very strongly 
developed, and she will be very exact- 
ing in her demands for justice, and no 
one should promise her a thing with- 
out intending to carry out their word. 

She will be quite musical, and had 
better be encouraged to study both 
vocal and instrumental, and also elo- 
cution as a means of opening out her 
mind in an interesting and entertain- 
ing way. 

She will be beloved by everyone, 
and it will be hard to keep from spoil- 


ing her. 
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Review of “The Philosophy of Life,’”’ by Chas. 
Gilbert Davis, M.D. 


By Greorce MaRKLEy. 
(Continued from page 306.) 


This mechanism for the re-enforce- 
ment and maintaining the vital cur- 
rent force does not end with animal 
life, by any means. For, as any 
woodman, horticulturist, agricultural- 
ist and gardener well knows, provided 
they have observed just a little, that 
where a limb or branch starts off 
from the main trunk of a tree, shrub 
or plant, of any kind, roots and 
branches, there are, invariably, com- 
paratively larger formations, com- 
monly known as “knots,” in trees or 
woody growths. In the more deli- 
cate plants the same is true with few 
exceptions. However, there are 
some exceptions, as, for instance, in 
the plant known as “Thoroughwort,” 
commonly spoken of as “Thorough- 
stem.” 

In this plant, at the places on the 
main stem where its limbs branch off, 
there is a leaf growing all around the 
main stem and each branch. 

Now, then, here is a condition in 
inanimate life which certainly has 
been placed there for a purpose, and 
as Nature does all her work and 
surrounds her every effort with the 
utmost economical conditions, we can- 
-not help coming to the conclusion that 
these knots and bulbous growths on 
the trunks of trees, shrubs and plants 
of all kinds, are for a great, grand 
purpose, even in this lower order of 
creation, and I believe that it is safe 
to say that that purpose is the re-en- 
forcement and the maintaining of the 
life current force efficiency, in such 
a measure as to assure that all parts 
of the tree, even to the smallest twig, 
will be supplied with sufficient vitality 
to carry out, in the most complete de- 
tail, its every function, all on the 
alternating current system plan for 


supplying the life current forces. 

Does any man acquainted with 
these conditions—tree, shrub and 
plant life, for one moment, claim that 
it is the wood, bark and leaves which 
produce the fruits. Some may who 
have not given any thoughts to the 
matter. But the expert, the botanist, 
very well knows that there must ob- 
tain certain conditions, in order for a 
fruit-bearing tree to bear fruit, 
neither does the electrical engineer 
maintain for a minute that the dyna- 
mo manufactures or produces elec- 
tricity.* Therefore instead of speak- 
ing of the dynamo as a “generator,” 
would it not be more scientific and 
consistent to speak of it as a cumula- 
tor or condenser ? 

Then, why do certain mental phil- 
osophers claim that mind is the result 
of Brain Activity? 

Mr. John W. Shull, a graduate of 
the American Institute of Phrenology, 
a few years ago contributed several 
articles to THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
JourNAL, in an attempt to sustain the 
contention that: “Mind is the result 
of Brain Activity.” And within the 
last three months, that very much 
noted French astronomer and author 
and writer on occult philosophy, Flam- 





*The most expert electrician will not 
risk his reputation by even venturing a 
guess as to what electricity 1s. It can, by 
and through the operation of a certain 
class of intricate machinery, be _ har- 
nessed to do much work by which man- 
kind is greatly benefited. This is the be- 
ginning and the end of the electrical prob- 
lem to-day, and mental philosophers are 
in the same category as to the analysis of 
Minp. They know of and behold its man- 
ifestations,* through its organ—the brain, 
and incidentally the whole human anat- 
omy. That is all. 
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marian, has contributed an article to 
the press, maintaining the same con- 
tention. 

And, now then, here comes our 
friend, Doctor Charles Gilbert Davis, 
with the claim that: “The mortal 
mind dies with the body.” And that: 
“The immortal mind lives forever.” 

The doctor “splits the difference” 
between the two schools, as to their 
contention of the final destiny of the 
Soul, Spirit, Mind, Lire Entity, or 
whatever this dominating Luire- 
FORCE may be called, as the farmer 
says when trying to drive a sharp 
bargain with his neighbor. 

That is to say, according to the 
doctor, one-half of the mind dies, and 
the most potential half at that, while 
the lessor and servile half lives on 
and on, throughout the unending 
days of eternity. The burning ques- 
tion is, Why, in the name of all that 
is scientific and philosophical, should 
one part or side of the life-entity per- 
ish and the other part or side sur- 
vive; this earthly tragedy, called life, 
surrounded and housed, as they are 
by the same material conditions 
analogically, we are perforce com- 
pelled to conclude that, together the 
“mortal” along with the “immortal 
mind” survived: “The wreck of em- 
pires and the crash of worlds” and all 
and any other cataclysmic concomi- 
tant, material or spiritual, or else they 
must perish together, so that, if one 
lives, on and on, after the dissolution 
of the life elements and their habitat 
—the body. So must the other live, 
on and on, also. 

It appears to be an undisguised 
fact that, in thus disposing of the 
mentality of man, Doctor Davis has 
failed, utterly, to take cognizance of 
the Fundamental and Inherent Prin- 
* ciples of Universal Life. (The one- 
ness of life, or consciousness, as he 
calls it) and these are: The male and 
the Female Elements, which are un- 
der all conditions and in all forms of 
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life, necessary to its propagation and 


the perpetuation of its kind. In the 
duality of mind we have these ele- 
ments expressed in this life, as basic 
conditions, to every other faculty and 
phase of our mental life. 

These conditions obtain, both in the 
so-called animal kingdom and in the 
vegetable kingdoms. And, again, the 
conditions that are represented by 
these fundamental principles of cre- 
ation obtain in electricity, as posi- 
tive and negative elements, and, in 
the so-called “chemical attraction,” 
we have the positive attracted to the 
negative and vice versa. These are 
universal and forever-enduring fun- 
damental principles of that Uni- 
VERSAL Lire of which this mundane 
sphere, with all that lives and ex- 
ists on its surface or has a habitation 
within its interior is an expression. 
Another point in regard to Doctor 
Davis’ locating the “Immortal 
Mind,” in the “abdominal brain” 
(solar plexus) and the “mortal mind” 
in the “cerebral brain” (cerebrum) is 
that, to me, it appears like “putting 
the cart before the horse,” condition 
of things. The “Immortal Mind,” he 
says, “is the real man, the ego.” I 
presume by this he means the all in 
all principle of this life and whatever 
life there may be in the Great Beyond, 
and in locating this “ego” in the solar 
plexus, he is committing a gross 
breach of all known systems of gen- 
erally recognized etiquette through- 
out the whole world of MATTER, ani- 
mate and inanimate, by putting the 
“lord of the manor” in the overseer’s 
proper dwelling place. And by sim- 
ply locating the “mortal mind” alone 
in the cerebrum he is lodging the 
overseer in the palatial brown stone 
front, which is facing towards the 
great highway, which leads past the 
rich and beautiful “landed estate.” 
Whereas, according to my under- 
standing of the anatomy of the prin- 

(Continued on page 337.) 
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By friendship I mean the greatest love, and the greatest usefulness, and 
the most open communication, and the noblest suffermg, and the most ex- 
emplary faithfulness, and the severest truth, and the heartiest counsel, and 
the greatest union of mind of which brave men and women are capable. 


CHARACTER IN THE BLOOD. 

We have from time to time called 
attention to the fact that blood or ar- 
terial circulation carries with it a 
great deal of importance, and recently 
we read an account of how Mrs. Anna 
Bradley has, through the aid of her 
husband, been given not only vitality, 
‘strength and vigor of body, but also a 
new character. At least, this is what 
the New York Globe of August 18th 
states. 

After receiving the infusion of 
blood into her veins from those of her 
husband, she apparently lost her own 
former mental characteristics, and 
took on his mental attitude. The fol- 
lowing is the account given of her 
extraordinary transformation of 
mind: 


Jeremy Taylor. 


“The. question if a person’s mental 
traits may be completely revolutionized by 
artificial means seems to be answered af- 
firmatively in the case of Mrs. Anna Brad- 
ley, now in St. James Hospital here. Af- 
ter a quantity of her husband’s blood was 
infused into her veins, a month ago, she 
underwent a complete mental change, and 
besides losing or abandoning her own for- 
mer mental attributes she has acquired all 
of the mental peculiarities of her husband. 


“The matter, which will be the subject 
for discussion at the next meeting of the 
Essex County Medical Society, opens all 
manner of possibilities. The doctors at 
St. James already believe that they detect 
a slight change in the voice of Mrs. Brad- 
ley. She formerly spoke with little 
strength, but now her utterances are 
forceful and in a lower key. 


“The case is one of the strangest which 
has come to the medical authorities of the 
east for many years. Mrs. Bradley, the 
weak, anemic wife of the prosperous, 
healthy, and strong business man of New- 
ark, living at 13 Grove street, was found 
several weeks ago to be suffering from a 
tumor. It was.determined that she would 


die unless relieved of the tumor, but when 
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she reached St. James Hospital the sur- 


geons refused to operate on her, saying 
that the tumor had made such progress 
that practically all of her strength had 
been sapped by it. The only chance she 
had was to get a fresh supply of blood. 
“Her husband, strong and healthy, vol- 
unteered, and while he lay beside his wife 
on the operating table on July 17 a pint 
of his blood passed from his wrist through 
a silver tube and into his wife’s wrist. 
“Until then Mrs. Bradley had been a 
morose, despondent woman, who saw little 
cheer in this world. She was of a quiet 
disposition and did not care for the gaye- 
ties of life. She seldom laughed. She 
did not care for amusements. Also she 
was partial to dark purple and a dead 


slate, or a dark brown, as colors. She 
abhorred bright colors, and_ especially 
strong was her antipathy to green. Her 


husband was of a gay disposition. He 
liked amusements. He was of a jolly dis- 
position, and very strong was his taste 
for green as a color. 

‘*The doctors paid very little attention to 
Mrs. Bradley for three weeks following 
the transfusion of blood. Then, a week 
ago, when they found her strong enough 
to undergo the difficult operation for the 
removal of the tumor, they were surprised 
to note the great change which had come 
over her mind. She was happy—almost 
gay—and she laughed as she assured the 
doctors she was ready for the knife. And, 
strangely enough, after the operation, she 
rallied quickly, and when her husband 
asked her what he could do she asked him 
to bri her some green plants, some 
ferns—plants with plenty of green foliage. 
She had hated green before. 

“And since then she has been planning 
to have two green dresses made when she 
leaves the hospital, and she has spoken 
about the places of amusement to which 
she desires to go, and seems to have ac- 
— her husband’s happy, almost joyous 

isposition. She cannot stand the sight of 
sombre purple now. Her mind seems to 
have undergone a complete revolution 
since her husband’s blood was transfused 
into her veins, and she seems to have lost 
her own former mental characteristics and 
to have assumed those of her husband. 

“Leading physicians and scientists now 
pr e to debate the question if a per- 
son’s mental attributes may not be com- 
pletely changed by infusing blood from a 

rson of a different mental temperament. 
it is now believed from Mrs. Bradley’s 
case that a person, especially a child, who 
has, abnormal mental traits may be cor- 


rected through the injection of a different 
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blood—blood from a normal person—into 
the system of the abnormal person. In 
that way it is believed by some now that 
criminal tendencies may be corrected if 
not eliminated.” 


If this plan is to be universally 
adopted, we shall be having many 
mental changes through the trans- 
fusion of blood, which will be a much 
quicker process than that of hard 
mental thought and study. But we 
do not ourselves believe that every- 
thing is in the blood, even though the 
blood stands for a good deal. 

THE PASSING AWAY OF 

“BLIND TOM.” 
“Blind Tom,” as Thomas Wiggins 


was known throughout two conti- 
nents, has recently passed away, but 
the memory of his wonderful musical 
genius will remain for years in the 
minds of those who had the oppor- 
tunity of hearing him play. He died 
in Hoboken, in his sixtieth year. He 
was of the pure negro race, born in 
Georgia, a slave. His mother was 
bought by Colonel James N. Bethune 
in 1850. She carried in her arms, at 
the time, a babe blind and so feeble 
that, in the sale, the babe was thrown 
in with the mother. 

He was the wonder of this country 
and Europe, and although he was al- 
most an imbecile in everything but 
music, in this department of thought 
he was a remarkable enthusiast; in 
fact, he was often called a genius. 

As a boy he began touring the 
country under the management of his 
master. This was after the Civil 
War—that is to say, about 1865. He 
continued on the stage until he was 
nearly 40. Since that time he has 
made appearances before the public at 
intervals. One of his late, if not quite 
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his last, public appearances was in 
Brooklyn, three years ago, under the 
management of Percy Williams. For 
the last twenty years he has been cared 
for by Mrs. Lerche of Hoboken, the 
widow of a son of General Bethune, 
his old owner and guardian-at-law by 
the appointment of the courts, when 
Tom had been emancipated with all 
other slaves. 





The writer remembers hearing him 
play in Newcastle-on-Tyne, England. 
At this time, Professor L. N. Fowler 
wis lecturing in the above named 
town, and had the opportunity of ex- 
amining “Blind Tom”; his head 
showed his remarkable musical gifts 
which certainly eclipsed evéry other 
power of his mind. 


Tom was an extraordinary person. 
A little more than a child of feeble 
mind in all relations of life except 
that of music, he was transformed 
when at the piano or when his facul- 
ties were turned in the direction of 
music. In his best days he was no 
better as an interpreter of music than 
at his first appearance. He then and 
later reproduced with an exactness, 
little short of the marvelous, what he 
had heard immediately before the re- 
production. But the wonder was that, 
once having reproduced the execution 
of a musical composition, he never af- 
terward lost memory of it. During 
his active career before the public he 
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was the subject of much discussion 
among musicians. 

But Tom often confounded his 
critics. He was more than once sub- 
jected to tests in which purposely 
musical solecisms were perpetrated. 
In his reproduction Tom always cor- 
rected those errors. Later in his life 
he astonished his critics by showing a 
creative side. in the production of 
compositions to which it was impossi- 
ble to deny merit. All sounds, musi- 
cal or not, Tom instantly reduced to 
a key and pitch. 

Left to his own fancy or devices, 
Tom was prone to give in his con- 
certs odd and capricious improvisa- 
tions and recollections. He was 
amenable, however, to directions, and 
would follow obediently a programme 
laid out for him. Affectionate in his 
disposition, he was governed by kind- 
ness alone. He never, outside of mu- 
sic, rose above the intelligence of a 
child of 6. His passion for music, 
born when he was 2 years old, he 
never lost until a few days before he 
died, when he was stricken with apo- 
plexy. In his retirement he spent 
eight hours of each day at the piano. 
There he was happy. The rest of his 
life was:a blank. 

He made fortunes for his owners 
and guardians, and in return was the 
recipient of tender care, and for years 
after he had ceased to be a source of 
profit. 
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New Subscribers. 


No. 860—R. P. S., Eastville, Bristol, 
—The photograph of this gentleman 
indicates that he is a born student, 
and could have qualified himself to 
have taken a position in a line of study 
where his analytical powers could 
have been brought into play. He 
would have made an excellent physi- 
cian, or a specialist in medical sci- 
ence. In fact, as an oculist, aurist, 
or in some such line, he would have 
excelled even more successfully than 
as an ordinary practitioner. He has 
talents for a writer, which show 
themselves in his large Causality, 
Ideality and Spirituality, and his mind 
will continually give off new ideas. 
To become a business man, he will 
have to force himself to do the ordi- 
nary work of buying and selling; but 
as a specialist he will be in his ele- 
ment and succeed above the average. 
He should never give up his studies, 
for they form a large and interesting 
part of his mental make-up. 

No. 861—R. E. T., Towanda, Pa.— 


This lad is a bright and promising 
one. He has a good head on his 
shoulders, and should be able to make 
his way,in the world. He is full of 
plans and schemes now, and will de- 
velop more and more along profes- 
sional lines if he is encouraged to 
study and work out his talents in a 
practical way. He is a highly sensi- 
tive lad, and will be somewhat influ- 
enced by the appreciation that others 
show concerning his talents. He will 
make an excellent Politician, Lawyer, 
Judge or Magistrate, and should be 
fitted for some public work of this 
character. He must be kept a little 
boy as long as possible, and not 
spoiled by his parents or grandpa- 
rents. He has a very enquiring mind, 
and will ask many questions concern- 
ing what older people are talking 
about, and he will apparently think 
that he ought to know everything his 
parents do. He will make an able 
speaker, and in the study of Law he 
will shine as a Pleader and Advocate. 


Correspondents. 


E. T.—You say that the child 
whom you are thinking of adopting 
has golden hair and light gray eyes, 
also teeth that are light yellow, and 
cream colored complexion, and want 
to know what these characteristics 
mean. 

Her style of beauty is certainly very 
taking, and it indicates warmth of af- 
fection, companionableness, and an 
aesthetic character. She may not be 
so energetic as a brunette would be, 
or so passionate, but she will never- 
theless be true, sincere and loving in 
disposition. When you have a photo- 
graph of her, you had better send it 


to us so that we may have a better 
chance to guide you by our remarks 
concerning her character. 

C. S., Jerico Springs, Mo.—The 
question you ask with regard to a 
person who has large Veneration and 
yet who objects to hearing a church 
bell ring, is somewhat singular, espe- 
cially as the organ of Veneration 
gives the appreciation for forms and 
ceremonies. But it is possible that 
other faculties may be more influen- 
tial than Veneration; for instance, 
Conscientiousness and the Perceptive 
Faculties, which may make the indi- 
vidual see something in the signifi- 


(Continued on page 6—Publishers’ Department.) 
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REVIEW OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. 
(Continued from page 332.) 


cipal seat of the Minn, “mortal” and 
“immortal,” “the palace of the soul,” 
sustained by authors of recognized 
authority is that the encephalic mass 
is the instrument of thought and 
feeling. Therefore, if any one phase 
of mental activity is expressed 
through this portion of the human 
anatomy, then I am satisfied that it 
is only philosophical to conclude that 
every phase and condition of mental 
manifestation is expressed through 
the brain-cerebrum, cerebellum, me- 
dulla oblongata, pons varolii, corpus 
colosum, et¢. The subjective mental- 
ity, or the “immortal mind,” resides 
every whit whole, as much in this or- 
gan, or rather this congries of ‘or- 
gans, as the objective mentality, or 
the “mortal mind,” I consider this 
“duality of mind as coming from the 
same source. And furthermore, I 
cannot reconcile the doctor’s state- 
ments that the one element of mind, 
while dominating everything in this 
life, even directing and controlling, as 
the doctor puts it, by suggestion, the 
“immortal mind”—‘“the ego,” in ALL 
things, has but an ephemeral life. 
While the other element, the “Immor- 
tal mind,” the servant of the “mortal 
mind,” has come from God, and at 
the dissolution of mind and body will 
return to the God who gave it and 
live forever. Of course, it is the un- 
derstanding of Phrenologists, mental 
philosophers of the Gallian school, 
that: The Minp uses the whole body, 
bones, muscles, ligaments, as well as 
nerve cells and fibres, unto every 
molecule, atom, and electron (the 
latest division of matter, and of which 
scientists claim that some atoms are 
made up of many thousands of these 
“Electrons”) in its complete expres- 
sion. 

The stronger one dies, ceases to 
exist, and the weaker element lives 


on and on “eternally in the Heaven.” 

There are several statements in the 
“Philosophy of Life” which could be 
considered with profit and interest, 
but for the reason that this paper has 
already exceeded the limits, intended, 
at its beginning, I will briefly con- 
sider one other statement. That is 
“Desire.” “Desire is the mainspring 
giving momentum to the entire physi- 
cal universe. It is really the voice of 
God calling to the human soul to come 
up higher.” 

“Behind the social evil and all its 
attendant degradation is a desire pure 
and holy that presides over the very 
citadel of life. False suggestion 
leads to despair. Behind every vice 
and crime on the calendar of evil sits 
pure white-souled desire. 

So by this analysis we see there is 
no evil, for it is only misdirected 
good, 

This mental condition may be in- 
tensified or momentarily restrained by 
other conditions, such as disease, 
health, education and association, 
law, etc. If the desire of the indi- 
vidual is evil, criminal and vicious, 
associations, sometimes, will restrain 
these undesirable tendencies, within 
certain limits for a time. 

But remove all restraints and de- 
sire, no matter how vicious, will ma- 
terialize in evil deeds and actions. 

On the other hand, if the desire is 

noble and righteous and holy, these 
conditions then will materialize in 
righteous deeds and actions. 
_ The phrenological teachings on this 
subject are: That all are good, but 
may become perverted—evil, vicious 
and’sinful. That is to say that every 
faculty of the mind and every phase 
of activity of a normally developed 
brain, other things being equal, is 
right and proper—noble and good. 
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What Phrenologists Are Doing. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF PHRENOLOGY. 

The American Institute of Phren- 

ology held its opening meeting of the 
session on Wednesday evening, Sep- 
tember 2nd, when excellent addresses 
were given by the Rev. Thomas A. 
Hyde, B.D., A.M., President; Miss 
Fowler, Vice-President; C. W. Bran- 
denburg, M.D., and C. F. McGuire, 
M.D. 
Miss Henrietta Kahler, a soprano 
soloist of rare talent, sang the 
“Angels’ Serenade” with exquisite 
taste, and Master Herman Hupfeld 
and Mrs. Hupfeld accompanied her 
on the violin and piano with great 
feeling. For an encore Miss Kahler 
sang, “I Was Once a Little Boy!” 
Both songs were highly appreciated. 
Master Herman Hupfeld also played 
Godard’s “Berceuse” and an encore, 
and displayed exceptional talent. 

A large number of friends and vis- 
itors filled the hall. Among them 
were Mr. and Mrs. Davis, Dr. F. 
Wilson Hurd, Mr. and Miss Free- 
man, Mr. Vanderbilt, Mr. Sitwell, 
Rev. and Mrs. C. C. Elson, Miss 
Baker, Mr. Maugans, Miss Minott 
and friend, the Misses Irwin, Miss 
Meyer, Mr. Duggan, Mr. J. E. Hal- 
sted, Miss Kahler and friends, Mr. 
and Mrs. Smithson and Miss Blye, 
among others. 

A full report of the meeting will 
appear in the November number. 

OHIO STATE CONVENTION. 

The third annual convention of 
the State Phrenological Society of 
Ohio will hold a two-day meeting at 
Bowerston, O., on Oct. 15th and 16th. 
The largest gathering of the profes- 
sion in that State by far is expected, 
and the interest of the people in the 
immediate neighborhood assures a 
large attendance. Bowerston is the 


home of Prof. Tope, of the Phreno- 
logical Era, 

Away in the North, we find another 
enthusiastic disciple of Phrenology. 
He has been not only anxious to carry 
Phrenology to his native people, but 
he has industriously translated several 
volumes into his own language. Thus 
he has served his countrymen by let- 
ting them have the benefit of his 
knowledge in the Swedish language. 
We refer to Mr. Wm. E. Youngquist, 
who is making a tour of the northern 
part of Sweden. Success will crown 
his efforts, we are sure. Mr. Young- 
quist sends a message to the readers 
of THE JOURNAL in a recent letter, 
and says that Phrenology is now 
flourishing in fine style in Sweden in 
spite of financial depression. His re- 
cent lectures have been well at- 
tended. At one place, Katrineholm, 
he lectured to 300 young students at 
a Business College. 

Mr. J. M. Fitzgerald has been lec- 
turing in and around Chicago, before 
different Business Societies and be- 
fore the Aurora Chautauqua. 

A Society has been formed in 
Portland, Oregon, with Prof. Dove 
as President, F. R. Sizer, of Willam- 
ette, as Vice-President, and F. M. 
Chance, of Portland, as the Secre- 
tary. Prof. Dove was associated with 
Prof. Haddock of San Francisco for 
ten years, and has a special license to 
work in Portland, Oregon, as a 
Phrenologist. 

Charles A. Bylund is located at 
White Rock, S. D. 

C. J. Stewart is at Beckley, W. Va.: 

H. W. Smith is doing phrenological 
work in Oneida, Kansas. 

Otto Hatry is an indefatigable 
worker along phrenological lines lo- 
cated in Pittsburg, Pa. 
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R. J. Black is still in Vinton, Ia., 
engaged in phrenological work. 


T. Griffith is located in Port- ° 


land, Oregon. 

E. Koyl is spreading the light of 
Phrenology in Utah. 

Owen H. Williams is located in At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

C. W. Tyndall is at Denver, Colo. 

E. Warburton is at Asbury Park, 
N. J., doing phrenological work. 

George Markley is assisting Mr. 
Tope in literary and phrenological 
work in Bowerston, O. 

THE FOWLER _ INSTITUTE, 
LONDON. 

Prof. D. T. Elliott, instructor and 
phrenologist, of the Fowler Institute, 
London, gives special attention to the 
instruction of students in Phrenology, 
by class work as well as through the 
mail. The graduates of the Institute 
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meet once a month, and have debates 
on various topics of phrenological in- 
terest. Mr. Elliott lectures in and 
around London before Literary So- 
cieties. Literature on Phrenology 
and Health subjects can be obtained 
from L. N. Fowler & Co., 4 Imperial 
Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London. 

THE BRITISH PHRENOLOGI- 

CAL SOCIETY, INCOR- 
PORATED. 

The Autumn Session of the above 
named Society opened on September 
8th with a social evening, which was 
enjoyed by a large number of the 
members and friends. The first lec- 
ture of the season will be given by 
B. Hollander, M.D., on Oct. 13th. 
The program for the Session includes 
lectures by Dr. C. W. Withinshaw, 
Mr. James Webb, and Mr. J. B. 
Eland. 


Aids to Character Delineation. 


By HuntTLeEy CARTER. 
(Continued from page 269.) 


Here, in the first section, is the di- 
gestive apparatus, like some sorting- 
office in which hundreds of thousands 
of sorters are at work on the mate- 
rials of construction, sorting, dissect- 
ing, throwing out the chemical parti- 
cles, each after its kind, preparing 
them to serve the further needs of the 
structure to be provided for. In the 
second, the circulatory apparatus, like 
an intricate system of water-ways, in- 
tersecting wide regions (issuing from 
a high pumping station at its centre, 
by which its streams accumulate pow- 
er arid are transmitted to all points, 
circulating and taking up and dis- 
charging waste and nutrient material. 
In the third the respiratory apparatus, 
like a finely regulated ventilating ma- 
chine, driving clarifying currents 
through the long and tortuous pas- 
sages and adding the required ele- 


ments for the transmissory process. 
In the fourth the muscular apparatus, 
like a forest of lifts, levers, cranes and 
presses, moving the beams, joists, gir- 
ders, pipes and various parts of the 
framework of some human shell, 
shaping and adjusting the materials 
to form a protective covering. In the 
fifth the nerve-apparatus, like a sort 
of general Telegraph System, receiv- 
ing the waves of motion impinging 
the external organs, sending these in- 
structions along a number of private 
wires to the central depot of volition, 
there forthwith selecting the act that 
seems most appropriate to the call, 
transmitting notices of this along a 
second set of private wires to the re- 
quired motor agents, which at will 
spring into activity and achieve the 
desired result. In the sixth the mag- 
netic forces, like a number of civil 
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engineers engaged on a system of 
wireless telegraphy, opening up new 
means of aerial communication, link- 
ing up scattered districts, internation- 
alizing countries, joining individual to 
individual, race to race, nation to na- 
tion, by desire, attraction, affinity, fus- 
ing innumerable parts into a universal 
whole. 

The two succeeding groups reveal 
the effect of health and disease. In 
the former, the watcher notes how 
each section is constituted to carry on 
its complex process with extraordi- 
nary judgment, skill, tact, authority 
and discrimination, determining quite 
decisively the amount of work it is re- 
quired to do, the quantity and quality 


of material it needs for that purpose, 


and the distribution of each particle 
of this material to its proper place. 
In the latter, he sees how derange- 
ments, malformations and diseases in- 
fluence healthy parts, act and re-act 
on each other to the detriment of the 
whole organism; that where there is 
an excess in some department, it is 
combined with a defect in another, 
thus setting up unequal response. He 
notes that all forms of internal dis- 
orders are accompanied by their cor- 
responding external manifestations, 
which may be used as a guide or an 
index to inward conditions. Thus it 
is seen that the eye, whose delicate 
mechanism is one of the first to be 
disturbed by a strain or disorder of 
the system, may be used to detect dis- 
orders of the nervous apparatus. Like- 
wise, that through the shape and color 
of the nose and lips, the clearness and 
tone of the skin, the strength or weak- 
ness of the hair, the condition of the 
teeth, through appearance, manner, 
habit and walk, the defects of other 
centres translate themselves, each af- 
ter its own manner. Thus the cases 
of heart disorder pass and are distin- 
guished by the pouchy eye, and the 
varying pupil of the drug-taker and 
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drunkard by the various hues of the 
skin—the red of the gouty heart, the 
purple of the venous congestion; of 
malnutrition -by emaciation, by ex- 
treme pallor, by anemic gums and 
lips; of nerve and brain disorders by 
the depressed look of melancholia, the 
excitement of mania, the elation of 
general paralysis, the perplexed look 
of folie du doute, the resigned melan- 
choly of neurasthenia, the trailing 
walk of hemiplegia, the shuffle of par- 
aplegia, the dragging footsteps of 
hysterical paralysis; of phthisis by 
dry and brittle hair, of kidney trou- 
bles by weak, thin hair ;.of struma and 
neuralgia by thick and bushy eye- 
brows; of ophthalmia tarsi by long, 
unpleasing eyebrows; of thoracic, dis- 
ease by the quivering nose, chronic al- 
coholism by the inflamed nose, dys- 
pepsia by the red tipped nose. Such 
cases, and many others, of organic 
and non-organic disease exhibit their 
external marks as though purposely 
affording aids for diagnosing pur- 
poses. 

Here, in a word, the watcher finds 
translated into clear language an epi- 
tome of those bodily states which 
enormously affect character and which 
must be read by all who would truth- 
fully reveal it. In this procession of 
physiological effects he sees but a con- 
tinuation of the physico-chemical. He 
realizes that a defect of light sets up 
a defect of sight and consequently 
one of the visual centre, and he un- 
derstands that a study of the physico- 
chemical environment of an individ- 
ual would not only facilitate, but 
should precede that of the physiologi- 
cal conditions, and this again of the 
phrenological, if satisfactory results 
are to be obtained. To him it is clear 
that a correlation of such studies is 
desirable and is indeed the only 
method of building up exact knowl- 
edge in the field of character-study. 
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CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“The Phrenological Era,” Bowers- 
ton, O.—This is an _ enterprising, 
wide-awake journal. It contains an 
article on “The Abuse of Hypno- 
tism”; also one on “Organization the 
Basis of Character,” and a poem by 
Martha Sheppard Lippincott, called 
“Mid Smiles and Tears.” It is edited 
by Mr. Tope, who is an enthusiast on 
all Phrenological topics. 


“Character Builder,’ Salt -Lake 
City, Utah—A recent number con- 
tains a sketch of Dr. Louis Fuller, Su- 

tendent of the Utah Anti-Saloon 
ps He has a fine manly char- 





acter. Another article is on “The 
World Moves,” by J. D. Churchill; 
another on “Love Your Work,” all of 
which are interesting .and applicable 
to our daily use. 


“Health,” New York City.—The 
September number contains many in- 
teresting and instructive articles. One 
is on “The Exercise Cure for Dull 
Wits,” by Winifred Fales, in which 
she quotes Dr. Leon E. Landone, 
“one of, the pioneers in this field, 
whose treatises on ‘Brain Building for 
the Embodiment of Character’ have 
created a sensation in’ scientific cir- 
cles,” and who, she says, “goes so 
far as to assert that it is possible to 
consciously develop, or as he prefers 
to say, embody any desired mental 
quality by means of specific muscular 
exercises.” 


“The Eclectic Review,” New York 
City.—This is a monthly journal de- 
voted to eclectic medicine and sur- 
gery. It is edited by Dr. G. W. Bos- 
kowitz, and contains interesting arti- 
cles on medical subjects. In a recent 
number the subject of “Ptomanies 
and Whiskey” was discussed; an- 
other article was on “Tetanus or 
Lockjaw”; another on “Lobelia in 
Diphtheria,” all of which are valuable 
contributions to medical science. 


“The Nautilus,” Holyoke, Mass.— 
One good article in a recent num- 
ber of this magazine is on “Concentra- 
tion and How to Develop It,” by W. 
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R. C. Latson, M.D. “The secret of 
concentration,” he says, is to make 
every detail a work of art, to do every- 
thing in the most accurate, artistic and 
efficient manner.” “The Law of the 
Rhythmic Breath” is one of a series 
of articles by Ella Adelia Fletcher, 
which treats of the human aura. 
“The Stellar Ray,” Detroit, Mich.— 
This is a magazine devoted to the so- 
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lution of the practical problems of life 
in the light of Science, Religion and 
Philosophy. A recent number con- 
tains interesting articles on “The 
Phenomena of Mental and Spiritual 
Healing ;”’ “Immortality,” by Sir 
Oliver Lodge; and “Is There Any 
Science in Medicine?” by Henry Clay 
Hodges. 


Publishers’ Department. 


REVIEWS. 


“The Way, the Truth and the Life.” 
By J. H. Dewey, M.D. Published by 
the Dewey Publishing Co., Health 
Culture, Passaic, N. J. Price, $2.00. 


This is the twelfth edition, revised 
and enlarged, which indicates its pop- 
ularity. The book is a text-book of 
Healing, Inspiration and Spiritual At- 
tainment, based on the ideal and 
method of the Christ. The aim and 
object of the book is to find the key 
to the true understanding and practi- 
cal working of the principle and 
method established by the Christ, in 
their specific application to the 
changed conditions of modern life and 
thought in the most simple, practical 
and specific manner possible. The 
book was written with the one desire 
of helping those who are seeking the 
perfect way of life, by giving them 
the light which the author has found 
in his study of the “Model Man,” or 
our common nature in the light of his 
example, without any theological bias. 
Some of the chapters of the book are 
as follows: “The Possibilities of 
Man”; “True Basis of the Higher 
Education” ; “The Law and Basis of 
Mental and Faith Healing Practically 
Considered”; “Spirituality the only 
Basis of a Normal and Perfect Life.” 
It is written in an interesting way, in 
large type. 


“Psychology.” By Charles H. 
Judd, Ph.D. Published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York City. 
$1.00. 


The main idea of this book is to de- 
velop a functional view of mental life. 
The writer has also aimed to adopt 
the genetic method of treatment, and 
has attempted to give the physiologi- 
cal conditions of mental life a more 
conspicuous place than has been given 
by recent writers of general text- 
books on Psychology. Still further, 
the writer has aimed to make as clear 
as possible the significance of ideation 
as a unique and final stage of evolu- 
tion. 


The purpose of the book, therefore, 
may be stated in terms which mark 
as sharp a contrast as possible with 
much that has been said and written 
of late regarding the advantages of a 
biological point of view in the study 
of consciousness. It was also in- 
tended by the writer to develop a 
point of view which should include all 
that is given in the biological doctrine 
of adaptation, while at the same time 
it passes beyond the biological doc- 
trine to a more elaborate principle of 
indirect ideational adaptation. 

The direct influence of Wilhelm 
Wundt is to be seen at many points 
in the book. One of the most inter- 
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esting chapters is called “The Evolu- 
tion of the Nervous System,” which 
covers two chapters, and is fully il- 
lustrated by pictures of the brain and 
cerebral cortex. 

The work has a fine index at the 
end, and contains 383 pages of closely 
written matter. 

“Heredity.” By J. Arthur Thom- 
son, M.A., Regius Professor of Nat- 
ural History in the University of 
Aberdeen. Published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. Price $3.50. 

The book contains forty-nine illus- 
trations, and is intended as an intro- 
duction to the study of Heredity, 
which subject is universally accepted 
as one of fascinating interest and of 
great practical importance.. Of late 


years, as everyone is aware, much 
progress has been made in the scien- 
tific study of Heredity, and as the lit- 
erature is widely scattered, and very 
often technical, there is certainly util- 
ity in a work which aims at being 


comprehensive and accurate without 
being exhaustive or mathematical. 
The work is so arranged with a 
subject index that the literature deal- 
ing with particular points can be seen 
at a glance. The book gives three 
kinds of conclusions:, First, those 
reached by microscopic study of the 
germ-cells; second, those reached by 
the application of statistical methods, 
and third, those reached through ex- 
periment. The book presses a consid- 
eration of the results which have been 
achieved on the attention of all 
thoughtful men and women. The 
new facts are of special interest to 
medical practitioners, to educational- 
ists, including clergymen, social re- 
formers, and actual or prospective pa- 
rents. The book is a comprehensive 
study of those conditions of heredity 
taken up in former years by Galton, 
but whose books are now out of print. 
The writer is a firm believer in Weis- 
mann’s theory of the germ plasm. 
“What the White Race May Learn 
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from the Indian. By George Wharton 
James. Published by Forbes & Co., 
Chicago. Price, $1.50. 

This book is one of intense interest, 
by an eminent authority on the Amer- 
ican Indian. It makes an earnest plea 
for the sane and natural life, and it 
makes an important contribution to 
the literature of ethics and health. To 
all persons who are anxious to make 
a study of the Indian it has great im- 
portance. : 

The book is beautifully illustrated 
throughout from photographs taken 
by the author, and as the book is 
printed on plate paper, the illustrations 
are thrown up with beautiful effect. 

Dr. James has been associated with 
Indians for twenty-five years, and has 
come in touch with their mode of life 
and curious customs, and he goes so 
far as to believe that in many essen- 
tials to health and happiness the In- 
dian is wiser than the white man. 

The book contains twenty-eight 
chapters, and begins with “The White 
Race and Its Treatment of the In- 
dian,” and includes such topics as 
“The Indian and Mental Poise,” “The 
Indian and Self-Restraint,” “The In- 
dian and Religious Worship,” and 
“The Indian and Immortality.” 

“Messages to Mothers.” By Her- 
man Partsch, M.D. Published by 
Paul Elder & Co., San Francisco and 
New York. Price, $1.50. 

This book is a protest against arti- 
ficial methods, and presents a simple, 
practical and natural scheme for the 
right diet, care and treatment of 
mother and child, and a plea for the 
conservation of power for the proper 
performance of necessary physiologi- 
cal functions; it is the result of twen- 
ty-three years of successful practice, 
and we can thoroughly recommend it. 


The volume contains matter col- 
lected by the author as a regular 
physician during twenty-three years 
of successful practice. It is primarily 
addressed to mothers because it con- 
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cerns them chiefly, and because they 
will be the most impartial judges. 

Strongly convinced that the pre- 
vailing artificial methods and dietary 
details of the treatment of disease 
particularly in the great group of di- 
gestive disorders of young children, 
have been generally unsuccessful, Dr. 
Partsch has devoted years to the 
study and development of methods 
that have been as successful as they 
are radical. He does not advocate 
the domestic practice of medicine, 
and, with but one harmless exception, 
throughout the book, does not refer 
to medicines or drugs. He does not 
specifically decry the use of drugs, nor 
does he deny the necessity of doctors. 
He does deny the necessity of so much 
preventable sickness. -Practically, the 
most vital message of the book is a 
clear exposition of the ways and 
means by which these preventable ills 
may be eliminated. 

Some of the chapters are on the fol- 
lowing topics: “Power in Physiologi- 
cal Functions”; “Sickness of Preg- 
nancy”; “Natural Infant Feeding” ; 
“Ills of the Weening Period,” and 
“Some Failures at School.” 


CORRESPONDENTS. 
(Continued from page 336.) 


cance of the bell that jars against his 
religious sense. We think, however, 
that such a person is straining at a 
knat and swallowing a camel, as the 
saying is. 

Your other question: “Why are 
some people with full or large Benev- 
olence not charitable?” is equally pe- 
culiar. 
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It is only an exception when per- 
sons who have large Benevolence fail 
to show it in kindliness of disposition 
and charity. It is possible, however, 
that one person may show his Benevo- 
lence in sympathy, and not in gener- 
osity, while another may show his 
Benevolence in generosity, but not in 
sympathy; then, again, some persons 
may have a larger development of 
Acquisitiveness than Benevolence, 
which may aver balance the latter. 
Study the faculties in relation to their 
combination, and then you will have 
no difficulty in understanding even the 
seeming contradictions that some- 
times crop out in the development of 
character. You will find the “Self- 
Instructor” to be your best reference 
book. 

C. E. D—With regard to your 
question concerning the size and pro- 
portion of the features of the face, we 
may say that size does not always 
mean power, as we have expressed 
many times in these pages. At least, 
power is expressed in more ways than 
by size, and this is why we often say 
that one must not go by the indica- 
tions of a large head alone if one 
wishes to judge of the truth concern- 
ing a person’s characteristics. Thus 
the delicate organization of a woman 
often shows to better account than 
the superior size of man when endur- 
ance has to be taken into account. In 
a tug-of-war contest, the superior 
strength of a man certainly tells to 
advantage, but where endurance is the 
point at issue, we often find that a 
delicate woman will live through 
what a man finds it impossible to 
withstand. 
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